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Notes. 


SEVER OF MERTON. 


Wuo was Henry Sever, D.D., 8.T.P., whose 
will, dated 4 July, 1471, is among the Testa- 
menta Eboracensia in the British Museum ? 
From the ‘D.N.B.’ we learn that he was 
@ member of Merton Coll., Oxford, in 1427, 
when he served as Senior Proctor in the 
University. 

“He graduated D.D., and subsequently became 
‘Chaplain and Almoner to Henry VI. By the charter 
of incorporation he was on 11 Oct., 1440, appointed 
first Provost of Eton College. In 1442 he was suc- 
‘ceeded as Provost by William Waynefleete, and at 
the end of that year he became Chancellor of Oxford 
University. In the following year he was specially 
‘recommended by the University to the favour of 
Eugenius IV. On 29 May, 1445, he was collated to 
the prebend of Harleston in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and in April, 1449, he became Chancellor of that 
church. In 1446 the College presented him to the 
Chapel of Kibworth, which he resigned soon after, 
and on 19 Feb., 1455/6, elected him Warden of 





Merton College. In the reign of Edward IV. Sever 
is said to have held fourteen ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. He died on 6 July, 1471, and was buried in 
the choir of Merton College Chapel ; 2 monumental 
brass placed over his tomb is now within the rails 
of the communion-table on the south side of the 
chancel. His will, dated 4 July, 1471, is printed 
in ‘Test. Ebor.’ (iii. 188-90): by it Sever made 
many bequests to Merton College. While Warden 
he rebuilt or completed the Warden’s house and 
the Holywell tower, probably at his own expense : 
these services won him the title of Second Founder 
of the College.” 

Unfortunately, the term of his Wardenship 
coincides with the time when there is a gap 
in the University Registers and College 
documents and records; but, even so, it 
seems extraordinary that absolutely no 
record should be left of the personal history, 
parentage, and antecedents of so eminent 
a man. Besides the references mentioned 
at the end of the article in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
I have also searched the following list, where 
his name occurs, for some account of his 
pedigree, but without avail : 

Antony Allen’s MS. Catalogue of Provosts of Eton. 
‘ Epist. Savil. ad Camdenun,’ p. 224. 

F. Godwin (‘ De Presulibus Angl.’). 

Wood, ‘ Ath. Oxon.,’ vol. i. p. 553. 

Dugdale, ‘ Monasticon,’ vol. iii. p. 195 eé seq. 
Wood, ‘ Hist. and Ant. Univ. Oxon.,’ L. 2, p. 86. 
Le Neve, ‘ Fasti Eccl. Angl.’ 

‘ Registrum Regale,’ pub. ‘by E. P. Williams, 1847, 

orig. 1774. 

‘ Acts of Privy Council,’ vol. vi. pp. 212-13. 
‘Calendar Patent Rolls,’ 13 Henry VI., p. 455, &e. 
‘Calendar Patent Rolls,’ Edward IV. 

Henderson’s ‘ History of Merton College.’ 

In addition, I have examined many other 
manuscript and printed materials in the 
Bodleian likely to bear on the subject. 

The libraries of Merton and of Eton 
College yield no further information, beyond 
the statement that Sever ‘‘is a shadowy 
figure, of whom little is known,’’* which is 
not encouraging. But in the parlour of 
Merton College the arms of Dr. Henry 
Sever are prominent among the armorial 
bearings that adorn the walls. The field is 
argent ; the three rings and three bands 
are red. 

The only relative mentioned in his will is 
John Sever, to whom he bequeaths 
‘*my house in Chalvey and Farnham, co. Bucks, for 
the term of his life, with remainder to Richard 
Gaysgill and his heirs.” 

Who was Richard Gaysgill? and, more 
important, who was John Sever? for the 
relationship is not stated. Other residences 
he leaves are ““my manor of Pery,” “ my 
mansion in West Tillbury, co. Essex,” 


“my house in Yelling, co. Middlesex,” ‘“‘ my 
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copyhold lands in Hermandsworth, co. 
Middlesex.”’ Perhaps the title-deeds of 
these estates would yield some information ; 
but do they exist, and where ? 

We now come to a few disconnected links 
in the chain which may possibly lead up to 
a clue. 

In the ‘Records of the Borough of 
Reading,’ by the Rev. J. M. Guilding, pub- 
lished half a century or so ago, I unexpec- 
tedly came upon the following entries :— 
1432. Robert Zevere, burgess of Reading, Berks. . 

ol. i. p. 2. 
1448. Robert Sever ditto P.” 30; 
1456. Robert Sever ditto P. 46. 
1497. John Sever ditto (infirmus gues 


Nomina cessatorum......Johannes Sever, 1498 

(London Ward & Oldward) P. 96 
Nomina Burgencium qui fines non fecerunt ad 

hune diem [i.e., 24 June, 1509]...... Johannes 

Severe......electi_ sunt ad cessandum fines 

istorum subscriptorum Burgencium, hii 

ersone subscripti videlicit (1) (2) (3) 

Johannes Sevar (8)...... P. 

It would seem, then, that in the fifteenth 
century, and afterwards, a family named 
Sever lived in Reading, and it seems likely 
that Henry Sever was of this family. The 
scene of his life’s labours would then be not 
far from his native county ; and, moreover, 
the facts that he makes a bequest to a 
relation, John Sever, and that a man of the 
same name was a burgess in Reading at 
about the same time, are significant. 

In 1578 another John Sever, of the 
parish of St. Giles, Reading, made his will. 
I have examined the Burial Registers, and 
find the entry: ‘1578, 25th Aprill, John 
Sever, buried.”’ His will was made on the 
2ist. But it contains nothing about his 
family, except his mother (unnamed) and 
his ‘‘ wieffe Alice,’ to whom he makes 
bequests. Still later I find another “ John 
Sever, of Berkshire,” matriculated at St. 
John’s, Oxford, in 1616, which makes it 
very probable that he had previously been 
educated at Reading Grammar School, 
which was closely connected with St. John’s. 
I found this in ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ And 
lastly, as late as 5 Dec., 1709 (as I find from 
the borough Marriage Licence Registers), 
Ann Sever of Reading married Jacob 
Shirvell. 

There are none of the name in Berkshire 
now, as far as I know. But possibly these 
notes may prove of interest to some of your 
Berkshire readers, who may even be able 
to do something towards piecing them 
together so as to give to Dr. Henry Sever 
a branch on his own family trees 





The following deeds are of a much earlier 
date, and show that the family was an old- 
established one in Berkshire :— 

1. 1278. Oxon. 

Abstract of a Deed at the Record Office. 


Demise by Richard le Frankeleyn to 
William Severe, of Denesden. 


Monday before 7 June, 6 Edward I. 


2. 1374. Berks. 
Abstract of a Deed, P.R.O. 

Grant by William Jones the elder. of Westhake- 
bourne, to Joan, wife of William Seuere, of Stan- 
mere, and Robert Seuere* her son,of four messuages 
and land in Westhakebourne. 

26 Feb., 48 Edward III. 


3. 1497. Berks. 
Abstract of a Deed, P.R.O. 


*| Grant by John Williams, Esquire, to Thomas 


Ca(r)pynter, mercer, of Reading, of a tenement: 

in High Street, Reading...... 

Witnesses (1) (2) (3) John Sevart (5). 
Reading, 21 May, 12 Henry VII. 

I have searched all the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions for Berkshire, both in the Bodleian 
and Queen’s Coll. Libraries; also Ashmole’s 
‘Collection of Arms, &c., in Churches in 
Berkshire,’ 1666; also ‘Esceta in com. 
Berks, 1-27 Hen. III.’; also a ‘ Catalogue of 
the Principal Gentry in Berks, 1665’; but 
these all yield nothing. It is just possible 
that one of your readers may be able to 
suggest some bypath out of the beaten 
track which has escaped the ordinary 
genealogist’s notice ; po eA is with this hope 
that I submit these notes to their kindly 
perusal. GEORGE SEAVER. 





SEVEN DIALS. 


In the references to this locality in London 
topography mention is regularly made of the 
fact that when the column, which formerly 
stood in the centre of the area where “to 
seven streets seven dials count the day,’” 
was taken down, the capital upon which the 
dials were cut showed only six faces. A 
plan in the High Holborn Public Library 
probably supplies the explanation of the 
discrepancy. 

The plan is on a sheet of parchment of 
irregular outline, roughly measuring 26 in. 
by 3lin., and is undated, but it evidently 
represents somebody’s ideas and intentions 
for the development of the site which 

* Query—Is this the Robert Sever who afterwards 
became burgess? 

+ Undoubtedly the John Sever who was burgess ; 
but is he the John Sever of Henry Sever’s will? 
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came into the hands of Thomas Neal about 
1690 ‘‘neere St. Giles’s, where 7 streets 
make a star from a Doric pillar plac’d in 
the middle of a circular area’”’ (Evelyn’s 
‘Diary,’ 5 Oct., 1694). Thus the column was 
standing in 1694. The streets are set out 
on the plan (which is coloured) in the well- 
known radial form, but there are only six 
openings, the names being: Church Streete, 
Earle Streete (crosses the central space), 
Saint Andrews Streete (crosses the central 
space), and Little Monmouth Streete. What 
may be described as boundary streets are 
named Kings Streete, Castle Streete, White 
Lyon Streete, and Monmouth Streete, while 
Tower Streete is shown as the line of com- 
munication between the southern ends of 
Earle Streete and Saint Andrews Streete. 

A church and a churchyard are shown on 
the north-eastern side of Kings Streete 
(the line of communication between the 
northern ends of Earle Streete and Saint 
Andrews Streete), now and since 1877 called 
Neal Street. The street leading to the 
church from the central space is named 
Church Streete on the plan, but when 
built it was called Queen Street, owing, pro- 
bably, to there being no church; it is now 
the southern portion of Short’s Gardens. 
Little Monmouth Streete is shown as leading 
only from the centre to Monmouth Streete, 
but when built it was a part of White Lyon 
Streete, and is now known as Great White 
Lion Street. Castle Streete and Tower 
Streete are shown in the position of to-day, 
as are also Saint Andrews Streete and Earle 
Streete, except that each of these two 
thoroughfares has “Little”? and ‘‘ Great” 
applied respectively to the parts on the 
opposite sides of the central space. The 
White Lyon Streete of the plan was never 
so called, but was built and exists as West 
Street; and Monmouth Streete was even- 
tually absorbed in the Shaftesbury Avenue 
of to-day. 

Clearly it was the original intention to 
make six openings (streets), and the capital 
of the column was carved accordingly ; the 
seventh was an afterthought, and was 
made by continuing the street named Little 
Monmouth Streete on the plan across the 
central space, the whole thoroughfare being 
called White Lyon Streete, but now bearing 
the added appellation of ‘ Little” and 
“Great ’’ on the respective sides of the 
central space. 

A too rapid reading by some modern 
writers of ‘A New View of London,’ 1708, 
wherein it is stated “‘ Seven streets, so-called, 
tho there be but 4, viz. White Lyon Str.... 





St Andrews Str....Queen Str....Earl Str.,’’ 
is responsible for the statement commonly 
seen that only four of the streets had been 
built up to 1708, the fact being over- 
looked that White Lion Street, St. Andrew’s 
Street, and Earl Street are continuous 
thoroughfares across the centre, where the 
dialled column stood, and so accounted for 
two openings (streets) each, the seventh 
opening being Queer Street, now Short’s 
Gardens. W. A. Taytor. 
Public Library, 198, High Holborn, W.C. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
viii. 4, 82.) 

SAILORS (continued). 
KEPPEL. 

Scholes, near Rotherham.—A monument 
known as “ Keppel’s Pillar” was erected 
here by the second Marquis of Rockingham 
to commemorate the acquittal of his friend 
Admiral Keppel, after the court-martial 
respecting the engagement with the French 
fleet off Ushant on 27 July, 1778. It bears 
no inscription, except the date 1778, cut on 
the base. The pillar was repaired by Eart 
Fitzwilliam in 1910. 


BLAKE. 

Bridgwater, Somerset.—Some three cen- 
turies after his birth a bronze statue of 
Admiral Robert Blake was unveiled in his 
native town by Lord Brassey on 4 Oct., 
1900. It is erected on Cornhill, and repre- 
sents the doughty sea-dog standing erect, 
bareheaded, and with right hand out- 
stretched. The statue, which cost some- 
thing like 1,2001., is the work of Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy. It is 8 ft. high, and stands on a 
granite pedestal 9ft. high. On the sides 
of the pedestal are inserted bronze panels 
representing the taking of Santa Cruz and 
the bringing home of Blake’s body into Ply- 
mouth Sound. 

London.—Blake was interred, by order of 
Cromwell, “‘ with all the solemnity possible,’” 
in Henry VITI.’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 
His body, by order of Charles II., was disin- 
terred after the restoration, and reburied in 
the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. In response to a suggestion by 
Dean Farrar a Blake memorial window 
was, by public subscription, inserted in the 
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north-aisle wall of St. Margaret’s Church. 
The main lights are devoted to Scriptural 
subjects, and below are depicted Blake 
addressing the envoy on board his ship at 
Malaga ; his body being towed up the Thames 
for burial; and the re-interment at St. 
Margaret’s. At the foot is the following 
inscription :— 

“To the glory of God, and to the memory of 
Colonel Robert Blake, Admiral at Sea, Chief 
Founder of England’s Naval Supremacy, died 
August 7th, 1657; ejected from his grave in the 
Abbey and buried in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
September, 1661.” 

Then come the following lines by Lewis 


Morris : 
Kingdom, or Commonwealth, were less to thee, 
But to crown England Queen o’er every sea. 
Strong sailor, sleeping sound as sleeps the just, 
Rest here! Our Abbey keeps no worthier dust. 





DRAKE. 

Plymouth.—In 1883 a bronze statue of 
Sir Francis Drake was erected here. It 
represents the famous Elizabethan admiral 
standing erect in characteristic attitude, 
bareheaded, and wearing a sword. In 
his right hand are a pair of compasses, the 
points of which open upon a globe, and his 
left hand rests upon his hip. The massive 
pedestal is approached from all sides by 
three steps, and on the front of the upper one 
is carved the word 

DRAKE. 

The statue is the work of Sir J. E. Boehm, 
R.A. 
Tavistock.—A replica of the Plymouth 
statue of Drake was presented to his native 
place by the ninth Duke of Bedford in 1883. 
The figure is 1¢ft. high, and its granite 
pedestal 13ft. high. In the latter are 
inserted three bronze bas-reliefs representing 
Drake (1) playing bowls on Plymouth Hoe, 
(2) knighted on his ship by Queen Eliza- 
beth, (3) buried at sea. The inscription 
describes him as “ one of the first who in his 
voyages put a girdle round the globe.” 

There is also a statue of Drake at Offen- 
burg, the gift of Andrew Frederick of Stras- 
burg. It contains an inscription eulogizing 
the benefit conferred on mankind by Drake 
in the discovery of the potato. 

A movement has recently been set on foot 
to erect a statue in London. 


THE CABOTS. 
Bristol.—One of the most conspicuous 
objects in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
is the Cabot Tower on Brandon Hill. It 
was erected by public subscription in 
1897-8 to commemorate the four hundredth 





anniversary of the discovery of North 
America (Newfoundland) by John and 
Sebastian Cabot in 1497. The foundation 
stone was laid by the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava on 24 June, 1897, the anniversary 
day of the discovery. 

““The tower is a square structure of an orna- 
mental character, adapted from a well-known 
example in the Department of the Loire, in France. 
It has buttresses at the angles from base to sum- 
mit, and so that it should not appear heavy, the 
sides of the square, reckoning to the outsides of 
the buttresses, were built so as not to exceed 27 ft. 
The style of the design, although original, is 
typical of the style prevalent in England at the 
time of Henry VII.” 

The tower was opened by Lord Dufferin 
on 6 Sept., 1898. 

On St. Augustine’s Bridge, Bristol, is a 
tablet stating that from near that spot 
sailed John Cabot’s ship Matthew, provided 
by Bristol enterprise and manned by Bristol 
sailors, on 10 May, 1497. (See 8 S. xi. 
501; xii. 49, 129, 189, 208.) 

Halifax, Nova Scotia.—On 15 Aug., 1912, 
the Duke of Connaught, as Governor-General 
of Canada, dedicated a tower which had been 
erected here to commemorate the gift of self- 
government to the Colony in 1758. This 
function was attended by the Lord Mayor of 
Bristol (Sir Frank Wills) and the Lady 
Mayoress and others for the purpose of 
formally presenting a bronze relief tablet 
affixed to the interior wall of the tower. 
This tablet is a copy of a painting in the 
City Art Gallery. Below it is the following 
inscription :— 

““The above bronze relief was presented by 
the citizens of Bristol, England | to the citizens 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, to commemorate the 
building of | this Tower. | Unveiled the 15th of 
August, 1912, by the Governor-General of the | 
Dominion of Canada, H.R.H. tke Duke of Con- 
naught, K.G., | in the presence of | The Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor of Bristol, Sir Frank W. 
Wills; Henry L. Riseley, Sheriff of Bristol 
1905-6 ; | The Master of the Society of Merchant 
Venturers, C. C. Savile; G. Palliser Martin, 
President of Bristol Chamber of | Commerce and 
Shipping, 1911. | The Relief shows John Cabot & 
his son Sebastian (the latter holding the Charter 
of Henry VII.) receiving | the blessing of Abbot 
Newland, ‘ Nailheart,’ and the farewell of the 
Mayor of Bristol & friends when on | the eve of 
sailing on their voyage of discovery. The ship 
* Matthew,’ her sails emblazoned with the Royal 

| & Bristol City Arms, lies below Old Bristol 
Bridge, with the tower of St. Mary Redcliff in 
the background.”’ 


Capt. Coox. 

Whitby.—On 2 Oct., 1912, Lord Charles 
Beresford unveiled a statue of Capt. 
Cook, the gift to the town of the Hon. 
Gervase Beckett, M.P. This is the 
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work of Mr. John Tweed, and is erected 
in the People’s Park on the West Cliff, near 
the old Flagstaff. The statue is of bronze. 
7 ft. 6 in. in height, and is set on a freestone 
pedestal 12 ft. high. The intrepid explorer 
is represented 

‘‘in the attitude of confidence and assurance 
such as he possessed on the quarter-deck of his 
ship, in an easy pose, well balanced, with feet 
apart. The expression of the face is that of a 
man with great strength of character and will 
power. In his right hand he holds a pair of 
compasses, and under his left arm is a chart 
which well symbolizes his great scientific work.” 


On the pedestal are panels containing Capt. 
Cook’s coat of arms, with the mottoes 
“Circa Orbem” and “Nil intentatum reli- 
quit,” and a model of his ship the Resolution. 
The inscriptions are as follows :— 

‘** For the lasting memory of a great Yorkshire 
Seaman this Bronze has been cast, and is left in 
the keeping of Whitby; the Birthplace of those 
good Ships that bore him on his Enterprises, 
brought him to Glory, and left him at Rest. 

“The gift of Gervase Beckett, M.P. 

“The work of John Tweed, sculptor.” 

There is a statue of Capt. Cook at Sydney ; 
an obelisk marks the spot where he met 
his death at Owyhee, Sandwich Islands; and 
an obelisk was erected in 1870 by the Hon. 
Thos. Holt, M.L.C., on the site at Kurnell 
where Cook landed on 28 April, 1770. 

In Great St. Andrew’s Church, Cambridge, 
is a tablet with the interesting inscription : 

“In Memory of Captain James Cook of the 
Royal Navy, one of the most celebrated Navi- 
gators that this or former ages can boast of, who 
was killed by the natives of Owyhee in the Pacific 
Ocean, on the 14th day of February 1779, in the 
51st year of his age. Of Mr. Nathaniel Cook, who 
was lost with the Thunderer Man-of-War, Captain 
Boyle Walsingham, in a most dreadful hurricane 
in October 1780, aged 16 years. Of Mr. Hugh 
Cook of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who died 
on the 21st of December 1793, aged 17 years. 
Of James Cook, Esq., Commander in the Royal 
Navy, who lost his life on the 25th of January 
1794 in going from Poole to the Spitfire Sloop- 
of-War, which he commanded, in the 3lst year 
of his age. Of Elizabeth Cook, who died April 
%th, 1771, aged 4 years; Joseph Cook, who died 
September 13th, 1768, aged 1 month ; George Cook, 
who died October Ist, 1772, aged 4 months; all 
children of the first-mentioned Captain James 
Cook by Elizabeth Cook, who survived her 
husband 56 years, and departed this life 13th May 
1835, at her residence, Clapham, Surrey, in the 
94th year of her age. Her remains are deposited, 
with those of her sons James and Hugh, in the 
middle aisle of this Church.” 


For particulars of Capt. Cook memorials 
at Easby Moor and Marton, Yorkshire ; 
Brigg, Lincolnshire ; Stowe and Chalfont 
St. Giles, Bucks, &c., see 11 S. iii. 165, 232, 
295, 373; iv. 30. 





Sir JoHN FRANELIN. 


Spilsby.—In the Market-Place is a bronze 
statue of Franklin. He is represented 
standing erect, bareheaded, in the uniform 
of a naval officer, with left hand resting upon 
an anchor and right hand grasping a tele- 
scope. The pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

Sir John Franklin 
Discoverer of the North-West Passage. 
Born at Spilsby 
April 1786. 

Died in the Arctic Regions 
June 1847. 

Erected by public subscription. 

A monument erected in Spilsby Church 
to the memory of Franklin by his widow 
is thus inscribed :— 

‘In memory of Admiral Sir John Franklin, 
R.N., K.C.H., K.R., D.C.L., born at Spilsby, 
April 16, 1786; died in the Arctic Seas June 11, 
1847, while in command of the expedition which 
first discovered the North-West Passage. ‘They 
forged the last links with their lives.’”’ 

London.—The bronze statue of Franklin 
in Waterloo Place was unveiled 15 Novem- 
ber, 1866. It is the work of Matthew 
Noble, the cost, 1,950/., being voted by 
Parliament. The explorer is represented in 
official uniform, standing erect and bare- 
headed. In his right hand he grasps @ 
rolled-up chart, and behind him are grouped 
ananchor and ropes. In front of the pedestal 
is inserted a bas-relief representing Franklin’s 
funeral in the Arctic regions; at the back 
is depicted a chart giving the positions of 
his ships—Erebus and Terror—at the time ; 
and at the sides are inscribed the names 
of their officers and crews. 

On the west wall of the Chapel of St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster Abbey, is @ 
monument to Franklin’s memory. It con- 
sists of a bust and bas-relief by Noble, the 
latter depicting the expedition fast held in 
the ice, and on the frieze the words: “‘O 
ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow—Bless 
ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever.” Below it are the following lines 
by Tennyson :— 

Not here: the White North has thy bones; and 
thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art sailing on thy happier voyage now 
Towards no earthly pole. 

The monument is inscribed :-— 

“To the memory of Sir John Franklin, born 
April 16, 1786, at Spilsby, Lincolnshire; died 
June 11, 1847, off Point Victory in the Frozen 
Ocean; the beloved Chief of the gallant crews 
who perished with him in completing the dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage. This monu- 
ment was erected by Jane, his widow, who after 
long waiting and sending manv in search of him, 
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herself departed, to seek and to find him in the 
realms of light, July 18, 1875, aged 83 years.’ 

The following paragraph is taken from 
The Illustrated London News of 23 June, 
1855 :— 

‘* A tablet to the memory of Sir John Franklin 
and his devoted companions of the Erebus and 
‘Terror, is to be taken by the Kane expedition, 
and erected on the White Cliff, at Beechey Island, 
by the side of that commemorating the fate of 
Lieutenant Bellot of the Belcher expedition.” 

BELLoT. 

Greenwich.—In front of the Royal Hos- 
pital, facing the river, a colossal obelisk of 
red Aberdeen granite was erected by public 
subscription to the memory of Lieut. 
Joseph René Bellot in 1856 :— 

“Upwards of 2,000/. was subscribed: the 
monument cost 500/., and the remainder was dis- 
tributed among the sisters of Lieut. Bellot, who 
lost in him their chief support.” 

He was a French naval officer who joined 
the Franklin Relief Expedition, and perished 
in the ice whilst carrying dispatches to 
Sir Edward Belcher. On the front of the 
pedestal of the obelisk is deeply cut the 
single word “‘ Bellot,”’ and on the back is 

‘* a bronze tablet with an inscription recording the 
sad event and stating that the obelisk has been 
erected by his British admirers.” 

WAGHORN. 


Chatham.—A bronze statue of Lieut. 
Waghorn stands at the foot of the Maidstone 
Road hill. It was erected by public sub- 
scription, and unveiled by the Earl of North- 
brook on 10 Aug., 1888. The pedestal is 
thus inscribed :— 

Thomas Frederick Waghorn, 
Lieutenant 
pene and Founder of the owe Route. 
Born at Chatham, 1800 
Died Jan: 7th, 1850." 

In my next instalment I hope to deal 
with monuments to Ecclesiastics. 

Joun T. Paar. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


oaNe 


NELSON. 

Wiltshire, Wilbury House.—On the lawn 
of the drive front is a large memorial ovi- 
form vase with four arms on a square 
pedestal, all in stone; the name of Nelson 
is cut on the pedestal. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

A similar stone vase, without arms, 
stands on this lawn, having the above name 
cut on the pedestal. 

Both were erected soon after the deaths 
of Nelson and Collingwood by Sir Charles 
Warre Malet. Haroutp MALLET, Col. 





TAKING OF THE BASTILLE: ANTOINE J. 
SANTERRE.—Contemporary pamphlets (1789) 
state that the troops which besieged the 
Bastille were partly “Gardes Frangaises ” 
and partly “‘ Milices Parisiennes.”” The Précis 
Exact (B. Mus. 9226, c. 16) says: ‘“‘ Les 
Bourgeois dirent au sieur Hulin, tous d’une 
voix, Vous serez notre commandant.” On 
the other hand, a document in my possession, 
of which a transcript is as follows, states that 
Santerre commanded the siege :— 


Pour le Citoyen Antoine Joseph Santerre, né 
le 16 mars, 1752. Commandant de la garde 
Bourgeoise du District des Enfants trouvés le 
14 juillet, 1789. Nommé commandt. de Bataillon 
de la garde Nationale Parisienne 4 sa formation. 
Commandant Général Provisoire de la force armée 
de Paris le 10 aotit, 1792. Maréchal de camp 
le 11 8bre, 1792. Général de Division Employé 
le 30 juillet, 1793. 

A commandé le 14 juillet, 1789, le siége de la 
Bastille, qui a été prise le méme jour. 

Il est Parvenu par ses soins pénibles et multi- 
pliés & appaiser ou empécher les troubles qu’on 
a tant de fois cherché a exiter [sic]. 

A courru les plus grands dangers en faisant 
arréter les séditieux & des Brigands, contre 
lesquels il a soutenu un combat de deux heures ; 
aux pistolets. 

A sauvé en protégeant les convoies de farines 
de la ville de Paris, de la disette dont elle était 
menacée & de Malheurs incalculables en la préser- 
vant, & la prise de la Bastille, de explosion de 
vingt milliers de — aux quels on était sur 
le point de mettre le feu. 

Il a deplus sauvé la vie en divers circonstances 
& Plusieurs Citoyens, entr’autre au Citoyen 
Bailly, & a empéché le pillage de la Mairie. 

A appaisé deux emeuttes 4 Versailles, a garantit 
le Chateau & les Archives du pillage. Est par- 
venu & empécher tous les Malheurs qui pouvaient 
étre la suite de l’affaire de Vincennes. 

A Maintenu lordre le 20 juin, 1792, Parmi plus 
de 80,000 hommes qui s’étaient rendus a l’assem- 
blée Nationale & aux thuillerie {sic]. 

Et a contribué a sauver la Patrie Dans la 
journée du 10 aotit, 1792. 

Donné le 30iéme jour du mois de juillet, 1793, 
lan 2me de la République frangaise. 

Signé le Ministre de la guerre, 
J. BovUcHOTTE. 

Carro, in his Life of Santerre (1847), at 

pp. 36, 42, says:— 

“Le faubourg accourut-il [sic] en masse, avec 
Santerre a sa téte, & l’attaque de la vieille 
forteresse ...... Hoche, Lefebvre, Hullin, futurs 
généraux, Elie, ancien officier, prennent la direc- 
tion du siége.”’ 

The Bastille was, in fact, attacked on 
more than one side. Santerre it was who 
conducted Louis XVI. to prison. He died 
6 Feb., 1809. 

RicHaRD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
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DivinaTION By TwitcHINc.—Once when 
walking with a friend in London I felt 
twitchings in my left side. On telling my 
friend of this, I was informed that ‘‘ some 
one wished to communicate with me.” 
This superstition is mentioned in Brand’s 
“Popular Antiquities,’ vol. iii. p. 179 
where he quotes the passage in ‘ Macbeth,’ 


By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes; 
and adds that 
““Steevens observes: ‘ It is a very ancient super- 
stition that all sudden pains of the body, and other 
sensations which could not naturally be accounted 
for, were presages of something that was shortly 
to happen.’”’ 


Among the Ekoi, a people of Southern 
Nigeria, the same superstition prevails, as 
is reported by Mr. P. Maury Talbot in his 
interesting book ‘In the Shadow of the 
Bush,’ pp. 323-4 :— 


“ Great attention is paid to any signs supposed 
to foretell the future, whether from outside or 
inside influences....Of divination by feelings in 
different parts of the body :—a twitching in the 
upper eyelid of left eye denotes that one is about 
to see a bad thing, such as an ordeal by burning oil, 

““ A twitching in the upper eyelid of the right 
eye, on the contrary, foretells a fine sight, such as 
a dance. The same sensation in either of the 
bottom eyelids predicts coming cause for tears. 

“Should the twitching be felt in the top of the 
left arm before starting on a journey, it means 
that evil awaits you, and that the friendly powers 
are trying to hold you back. If this warning be 
disregarded, misfortune is sure to follow. Should 
the twitching be felt, however, in the top part 
of the right arm, it is a good sign, and foretells 
that a friend’s arm will soon lie within one’s own. 
If this sensation comes in the hollow of the elbow 
of the right arm, or the palm of the right hand, it 
means that you will be called on to pay a debt or 
give a gift ; if in the left hand, that you are about 
to receive one, as in our own ‘ Right hand take, 
left hand pay.’ 

“A twitching above the heart means danger, 
trouble, or punishment, as also a tingling on the 
forehead or left thigh. On the right breast or 
thigh it means good luck. The same sensation 
below the elbow on either arm denotes that news 
of a death will soon reach you. On the sole of the 
right foot it means that a strange man is coming 
to see you ; on the left foot that you will be visited 
by a strange woman.” 


Perhaps some readers may be able to furnish 
further examples of this superstition. 
W. H.-A. 


CrookepD UsaGEe.—From time to time 
queries have appeared in your columns 
concerning the origin of the name of a 
straight passage in Chelsea called Crooked 
Usage, and various surmises have appeared 
as to the origin and meaning of the name. 
It. is worth while, therefore, putting on 





record that Crooked Usage no longer exists, 

and its site is being covered by the new 

building of the Chelsea Hospital for Women. 

It may be mentioned that the name Crooked 

Usage Passage first appears in the rate-books 

on 4 Oct., 1854. J. HENRY QUINN. 
Chelsea, S.W. 


A Sur mw ‘THE Encycropp1a Bri- 
TANNICA.’—‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
llth ed., vol. xv., art. ‘Japan,’ contains 
at p. 159 a paragraph specialized with the 
heading ‘ Lakes and Waterfalls,’ which, not- 
withstanding, gives us no information at all 
as regards the waterfalls that abound in 
Japan—nay, even the word “ waterfall” is 
entirely absent from the eighteen component 
lines save in the heading. 

Kumacusu MInaKaTA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Tue Arrow.—Those interested in the 
subject would be hardly likely to see the 
Journal of the East Africa and Uganda 
Natural History Society (Longmans), but 
in the number for July will be found a 
good article, with illustrations, on ‘The 
Evolution of the Arrow,’ by C. W. Hobley. 

Wa. H. PEET. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Princess CHARLOTTE AND PRINCE LEO- 
potp: PortTrairs.—I have a pair of pore 
traits, head and shoulders, of the Princess 
Charlotte and her husband the Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. They are oval 
engravings (coloured), measuring about 7$ in. 
by 6 in. and 7iin. by 6}in. respectively. 
They are mounted on green-grey card- 
board surrounded by silver cord, and the 
cardboard is laid upon red velvet—now 
much faded—which is festooned at the top, 
the festoons being edged with silver cord, 
from which hangs a silver tassel at each 
side. Above the portrait of the Princess 
is a raised coronet, meant for that of a 
royal princess. . 

Above the portrait of Prince Leopold 
is a@ raised coronet which befits, I suppose, 
his rank. é 

I have been told by an officer in the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales’s (Royal Berk- 
shire) Regiment that each battalion of the 
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regiment has, or desires to have, such por- 
traits, and that they were originally given 
to intimate friends, or, perhaps, to those 
who had attended the wedding. 

The Princess wears on her head a wreath 
of roses and leaves and a narrow velvet band. 
The Prince wears a scarlet coat, a broad 
blue ribbon over the left shoulder, and 
seven orders. mostly hanging from neck- 
ribbons, besides one nearly hidden by the 
dark-blue ribbon. 

According to ‘The Annual Register’ for 
the year 1816, p. 60 of the ‘Chronicle,’ he 
“wore at the wedding a full British uniform, 
decorated with the insignia of the new Hanoverian 
order of the Guelphs, and other emblems of 
Knighthood of Saxony, and of Austria, Russia, 
the Netherlands, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
and Denmark.” 

As the dark-blue ribbon probably is that 
of the Garter, and the Prince was not made 
a Knight of that order until 23 May, 1816, 
the portraits were presumably engraved 
after the wedding, which took place 2 May, 
1816. 

The Prince was appointed a general in 
the army on his wedding day, and a field- 
marshal on the 24th of the same month. 
See Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities,’ continued 
by Horace Ockerby, third edition, 1894. 

I should like to have any information 
about these portraits. In the catalogue of 
the auction where I bought my copies they 
were described as ‘“ Murat and An English 
Princess ”’ ! ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

8, Cleveland Square, W. 


THE Mitkwort IN LiTERATURE.—On a 
recent visit to Wales my father and I, admir- 
ing this exquisite little flower, which gives 
such a charm to a bare hillside, commented 
on the curious fact, if fact it is, that it has 
never won recognitionsin poetry. But is it 
indeed a fact ? Can any reader refer me to 
a poem or poems devoted to the milkwort ? 
In Katharine Tynan and Frances Maitland’s 
‘Book of Flowers,’ 1909, p. 175, no poetical 
references are given. H,... 3. 


THE SuRNaME LarRom.—Some fifty years 
ago there was a Baptist minister in this 
city of the above name. I am unable to 
trace his antecedents. Is anything known 


BEARDMORE AT KuartumM.—Elie Lom- 
bardini, in his ‘ Essai sur Vhydrologie du 
Nil,’ Paris, 1865, says that the curve pub- 
lished by Beardmore for the rise of the 
river at Khartum in 1849 is of great utility. 
Is anything known of Beardmore and his 
observations in the Sudan? Probably he 
was the Nathaniel Beardmore, civil engineer, 
1816-72, who is noticed in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ Frrepk. A. EDWARDS. 


RicHARD WALLER of Cully, said to have 
held a commission in Cromwell’s army in 
Ireland, 1641, is stated in ‘ Landed Gentry ” 
to have made his will 6 October, 1676. 
Where would this will have been proved, 
and where can a copy be seen ? mt 


MarkyaTe.—Can any of your readers 
help me to the meaning of the name of this 
place, Markyate, or Markyate Street ? Any 
authentic information on the subject will 
be useful. 8. A. J. 

Markyate, Dunstable. 

[We would suggest a reference to the late Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘Place-Names of Bedfordshire.’] 


Otp Lonpon Drrectories.— Can any 
one tell me if there was a London Directory 
for the years 1790 to 1827 giving these 
streets: Davies Street, Berkeley Square ; 
Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square; also the 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Charing 
Cross? If there was such a Directory, 
where can a Copy be seen ? Cc. 8. 

[There is a large collection of London Directories 
in the Guildhall Library. Messrs. Ketty & Co. 
stated at 8 8. xi. 78 that the first edition of the 
* Post Office London Directory ’ was issued in 1798. 
There were, however, earlier Directories.] 


** Cat-GALLows.”’—There is a paragraph 
in The Engineer of 4 July, 1913, p. 13, col. 3, 
stating that a quaint structure at Nun- 
eaton, known as “‘ Cat-Gallows Bridge,” is 
about to be demolished. What is a “‘ cat- 
gallows’? and what is the origin of the 
designation ? R. B. P. 


Warwick: DuRELL. (See ante, p. 28.)— 
I know now that Ann, the only daughter 
of Vice-Admiral Philip Durell, was married 
to the Rev. Thomas Warwick. The repre- 
sentatives of this union I should be very 





of the origin of the name or the parentage 
of the Rev. Charles Larom ? He is said to 
have come from London to Sheffield when 
a youth. The name does not occur in the 
‘Post Office Directory.’ 


CHARLES DruRY. 
12, Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


glad to find. 
Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 


Lavy Hamitton’s GRAVE.—Where exactly 
does Lady Hamilton lie buried at Calais ? 





Is the spot accessible to the traveller ? 
J 





petite i 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 

(1) THomas BARNARD, Bishop of Limerick. 
—I wish to ascertain the date of his birth 
and the full dates of his two marriages. Did 
he matriculate at any University ? When 
was he ordained ? The ‘D.N.B.,’ iii. 241, 
does not give the information that I require. 

(2) Lizut.-GENERAL JOHN BuRGOYNE.— 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vii. 340, Bur- 
goyne was “educated at Westminster 
School, where he made friends with Lord 
Strange, eldest son of the Earl of Derby.”’ 
I should be glad to know what good authority 
there is for this statement. 

(3) Str JONATHAN TRELAWNY, Bishop of 
Winchester.—According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
lvii. 179, Trelawny matriculated at Oxford 
from Christ Church, 11 Dec., 1668. But 
according to Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
he matriculated from Exeter College, 5 Aug., 
1668. Which authority is correct ? 

(4) RearR-ADMIRAL CHARLES WATSON. — 
Where did he die, 16 Aug., 1757 ? and where 
was he buried ? What was the Christian 
name of his mother? When in 1741 did 
he marry Miss Rebecca Buller? The 
‘D.N.B.,’ Ix. 2, does not throw any light 
on these points. 

(5) CHARLES WATSON-WENTWORTH, 2nd 
Marquis of Rockingham.—In the account of 
him in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Ix. 48, it is stated that 
he was at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and that he became a trustee of Westminster 
School. His name does not appear in the 
printed Admissions to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and there were no trustees of 
Westminster School. I should be glad to 
know if he became a member of any College 
at Cambridge. G. F. R. B. 


TRACES OF THE CULTUS OF ST. LAWRENCE 
AT Huresca.—The balance of evidence points 
to Huesca in Aragon as the birthplace of 
St. Lawrence the Deacon. The cathedral 
there was not under his invocation. Does 
any church in the city bear his name ? 
I should be glad to know if, within the 
cathedral, there is any picture or statue 
recalling the martyr. 

J. M. Macxrntay, F.S.A. 


THE DRoEsHOUT ENGRAVING OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ be so 
good as to help the undersigned to form a 
detailed list of the paintings and engravings, 
of earlier date than 1623, wherein there are 
some such differences of perspective or 
tailoring, &c., as exist between the right and 
left sides of the front of the doublet or coat 





> 


in the First Folio “ picture’ of the poet ? 
The differences between the two sides should 
be described in each case, and it should be 
mentioned where the painting or engraving 
can be seen. I should be glad to have 
replies sent direct. 
J. DENHAM PARSONS. 
45, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W. 


‘THe LauGHING CAVALIER,’ BY FRANZ 
Hats.—Some years ago I read—I cannot 
remember where—attached to a notice of 
this picture, a ballad, or portion of a ballad, 
which almost exactly described what the 
original of this picture must have been. It 
was about a rollicking, jovial, happy- 
natured blade, ready to make love or fight, 
to joke or gamble, as occasion indicated. 
The last two lines ran something like this :— 

From Trier to Ghent 

There was no such knight as he. 
But I cannot trace the quotation to its 
source. Can any one help me ? 


CHINESE PROVERB IN Burton’s ‘ ANA- 
Tomy. (See 108. xi. 68; xii. 277.)— 

“The Chinezes say, that we Europeans have 
one eye, they themselves two, all the world else 
is blinde.”,-—‘ Anat. of Melancholy,’ ed. 6, p. 40. 
It was pointed out at the former reference 
that this saying is attributed to the Chinese 
in ‘ Mundus Alter et Idem.’ 

Dr. Friedrich Niichter, ‘ Albrecht Diirer,’ 
p. 8, in the English translation by Lucy D. 
Williams, writes :— 

‘*In proud Venice of those days there was a 
proverbial saying: ‘ All German cities are blind, 
Niirnberg alone sees with one eye.’ ” 

What is the Italian form of this “ pro- 
verbial saying’? ? and where is it first 
found ? Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘Tur Perris oF THE Norts.’—Can any of 
your readers assist me to discover who were 
the originals of a sketch of two ladies’ heads 
—one fair, one dark, and both beautiful— 
engraved in colours by G. Cornson, after 
Hayter, and entitled ‘The Peris of the 
North’? I think they are undoubtedly por- 
traits, and not merely a fancy sketch. They 
may have been in an old ‘ Book of Beauty.’ 
The date would be about 1840. 

(Mrs.) FoRTESCUE. 

Grove House, Winchester. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD PAINTED BY REYNOLDS. 
—I have an engraved portrait by W. Say 
of Col. John Blackwood, from the painting 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cotton’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Portraits painted by Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds’ styles him Capt. Blackwood, and 
gives the date of the portrait as June, 1753. 
Hamilton, ‘Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Engraved Works of Sir J. Reynolds,’ includes 
it, but gives no particulars. Can any one 
tell me who is the original of this portrait ? 
C. W. FIREBRACE. 
Beacon Hill Park, Hindhead. 


CoLourR OF LIVERIES.—What is the usual 
colour for liveries adopted by those in whose 
coat of arms the field is sable? For ex- 
zmple, what are the livery colours of the 
Marquises of Winchester and Anglesey, the 
Earls of Warwick and Harewood, Viscount 
St. Vincent, Lords Arundell and Kenyon, 
and others, the field of whose arms is in each 
instance sable ? 

Also, what is the livery colour generally 
used by those families in whose coat of 
arms the field is ermine ? 

I have consulted various heraldic works 
cn the subject, but they invariably avoid 
giving the colours of the liveries to be used 
in the cases of the field being sable or ermine. 

CuRIOovs. 


Sir JoHN KENNEDY, BART., OF GIRVAN- 
MaAINns.—This baronet, created 4 Aug., 1673, 
married Margaret » who had remarried 
in 1688 Charles Gordon of Braco, in the 
Garioch, Aberdeenshire, ensign in the Edin- 
burgh Town Guard. Her name and re- 
marriage do not appear in G. E. C.’s ‘ Com- 

lete Baronetage’ (iv. 296). What was 
er surname ? J. M. Buttocs. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“AT SIXES AND SEVENS.’’—Can any one 
of your readers give an explanation of the 
expression ‘ to be at sixes and sevens ”’ ? 





{Our correspondent Dr. KRUEGER offered an 
explanation of the origin of this phrase at 9 S, 
xi. 266, which is practically identical with that 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ The derivation is from dicing, 
and the first form of the phrase is ‘‘ to set on six 
and seven,” a variant for ‘“‘ to set on cinque and 
sice.” The plural form at present in use estab- 
lished itself in the eighteenth century. The first 
instance given in the ‘N. E. D.’ comes from 
Chaucer, ‘ Troylus,’ iv. 622, and the development 
of the phrase by change of preposition, &c., is 
illustrated by a good sequence of examples.] 


‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.’—Before me is a 
line engraving, octavo, with a three-quarter 
figure in an oval, identified on the label as 
“Capt. Lemiuel Gulliver, Splendid Mendax 
Hor.” Will some contributor kindly inform 
me what is its date, and whether it formed 
the frontispiece to a skit on Swift ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





THE Cuay Pires oF GENTILITY.—Surtees 
in ‘ Ask Mamma,’ 1858, chap. xlix., says :— 

“The gorse was within a stone’s throw of the 
‘ Public,’ so Luff and some of the thirsty ones 
pulled up to wet their whistles and light the clay 
pipes of gentility.” 

Were clay pipes in fashionable use in the 
fifties or sixties of the last century ? The 
Luff mentioned, it should be observed, was 
a Capt. Luff, and not a stable hanger-on. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


TourGIs OF JERSEY.—Can some reader 
give me information as to the family and 
parentage of Philip Tourgis, born 1798, in 
Trinity Parish, Isle of Jersey, and married, 
1822, to Jane Neel of St. Saviour’s Parish, 
Jersey ? 

Is there any later or more extensive work 
on Jersey family history than Payne’s 
* Armorial of Jersey,’ 1860 ? 

MINNESOTA. 





Replies. 


DE GREY: HENRY DE GREY OF 
THURROCK, TEMP. RICHARD I. 


(11 8. viii. 107.) 


PrErmitT me to inform your correspondent that 
the Auchitel de Grey who married Eva, dau. 
of Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon, was 
not the Auchitel de Croy or de Grey who 
held lands of the fee of William Fitz Osberne 
at the Domesday Survey (Domesday, i. 161). 
The former was grandson of the latter 
(Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1741 ed., vol. ii. p. 22). 

With reference to the identity of the wife 
of John de Grey, second son of Henry de 
Grey of Thurrock, called by Collins grandson 
of Auchitel de Grey and his wife Eva, 
genealogical writers differ. 

Collins (as above, p. 27) says she was 
Emma, daughter and heir of Geoffrey de 
Glanville, giving as his authority “ Lib. 
Geneal. p. 85 in bibl. Lambeth.” (Banks’s 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ ii. 231, 
says also vide ‘‘a MS. ped. penes Jo. Egerton 
of Oulton, co. Chest., arm.) On _ the 
other hand, we find Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peer- 
age,’ 1840 ed., p. 230, narrating, on the 
authority of Dugdale, that c. 35 or 36 
Henry III. John de Grey was married to 
Lady Joane Peyvre, widow of Pauline 
Pevere (sic). Assuming that John de Grey 
married both ladies, as he doubtless did, 
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it is important, for pedigree purposes, to 
determine which was the mother of his son 
and heir, Reginald de Grey. 


Now, as we find (Collins, 2b.) that in 50 
Henry III., 1265, the year of his father’s 
death, his son Reginald de Grey (Claus 50 
H. III., m. 5) was appointed (Pat. 50 H. ITI. 
m. 23) Sheriff of the county of Nottingham 
and Governor of Nottingham Castle, he 
would, had he been the son of Lady Joane, 
have been, supposing him to have been 
born 36 or 37 Henry III., 1251 or 1252, at 
the most 13 or 14 years of age in 50 Henry III., 
1265. This fact, unless the above appoint- 
ments were merely nominal ones, combined 
with the statement—upon which all authori- 
ties are agreed—that in 9 Edward I. he was 
Justice of Chester (when, if Joane’s son, he 
would have been 29 or 30 only), should, I 
think, be sufficient evidence that Reginald 
was the son of John by Emma de Glanville 
his first wife, and that Lady Joane was his 
second wife, by whom, apparently, he had 
no issue. That John was a widower when 
he married Lady Joane is proved from the 
statement in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage ’ (ib.) 
that John’s daughter was married to Lady 
Joane’s son prior to her own marriage with 
John, and supports my view that Emma de 
Glanville was his first wife and mother of 
Reginald de Grey. 


The correct pedigree of the above Henry 
de Grey is not easy to determine. Collins 
(ib., p. 27) is the only authority I have found 
who records that Henry was the son of John 
de Grey, living 22 Henry II. and 1 John 
(by his wife Hawise). This John, according 
to the same writer, was the son of Auchitel 
de Grey (by his wife Eva, daughter of 
Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon: ‘Test. 
de Nev.,’ p. 112), son of Richard de Croy or 
Grey (Blore’s ‘ Rutland,’ p. 167), who married 
Mabilia, and was dead in 17 Henry I. (Banks’s 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ iv., addi- 
tions to vol. ii. p. 13), son of Auchitel de 
Croy or de Grey mentioned in Domesday 
(vol. i. p. 161), which Auchitel, Collins (4., 
p. 22) says he ‘‘may conclude, was the son 
of one Ulfcytel,’”’ King’s Minister, alias 
Thane, of King Ethelred. If this was so, 
how came Auchitel of Domesday and his 
descendants by the name of De Croy or 
De Grey ? 


_ Banks’s ‘ Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ 
Iv. (as above), states that Auchitel de Croy 
or de Grey of Domesday was the younger son 
of John, Lord de Croy (of whom presently), 
and on the authority of Blore’s ‘ Rutland,’ 
p. 167, gives the same descent as Collins 
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down to John de Grey and his wife Hawise, 
who, although they had other issue, were 
not, apparently, the parents of Henry de 
Grey of Thurrock. 

Who then, it may be asked, were the 
parents of this Henry de Grey ? If we turn 
to Blore’s ‘ Rutland,’ p. 162, quoted in 
Banks’s ‘ Baronies in Fee,’ i. 230, we find 
that Henry, first Baron Grey of Codnor— 
who had Thurrock, married Isolda, niece 
and coheir to Robert Bardolf, Baron of 
Codnor, which Isolda was dead 30 Henry ITI. 
(Rot. Fin. ejusd. ann. m. 6), and was him- 
self dead 3 Henry III. (Claus. Rot. ejusd. 
ann., p. 2)}—was the son of John who came 
into England with Henry II., his ancestors 
having chiefly resided in France (Walt. 
D’ Yvetoft’s ‘Mém. de Normandie ’), married 
Eleanor, daughter of Roger de Clare, and 
died 11 John. This John was the son of 
Henry, Lord of Ponte de l’Arche, whose wife 
was Ellen, daughter of Humphrey de Bohun. 
This Henry died 33 Henry I. His parents 
were Raynald de Cracci (identical with 
Collins’s Sir Arnold de Grey, Kt.), Lord of 
Eaton, co. Bucks, who died 10 William 
Rufus (Ord. Vitalis, 810 c.), and Joan his 
wife, daughter of James, and sister and heir 
of William, Lord of Ponte de l’Arche in 
Normandy, which Raynald was elder brother 
to the Auchitel de Croy or de Grey of 
Domesday. These two were the sons of 
John, Lord of Croy, who came into England 
with the Conqueror, returned to Normandy, 
and died there (Walt. D’Yvetoft’s ‘ Mém. de 
Normandie’), by his wife Adela, daughter of 
William Fitz-Osberne, Earl of Hereford. 

Between two such authorities as Blore 
and Collins it is difficult to say which pedigree 
of Henry de Grey is the correct one. I am 
disposed, however, to give the preference to 
Blore’s, for the reasons that Collins makes 
no attempt to explain how Auchitel of 
Domesday, as son of Ulfcytel, came by the 
name of De Croy or De Grey, and does not 
produce any authority for his statement that 
Henry de Grey of Thurrock was son of John 
de Grey and Hawise his wife. 

We now come to a further disagreement 
between authorities as to the parentage of 
John, Lord of Croy, to whom I promised 
above I would return later. 

According to Banks’s ‘ Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Baronage,’ ii. 224, and Collins’s ‘ Peer- 
age,’ 1741 ed., vol. ii. p. 22, this John was 
the son of Rollo or Fulbert, Lord of Croy. 
On the other hand, Blore’s ‘ Rutland,’ 
p- 162, says he was the son of Raynard, 
son of Fulbert, and brother to Arlotte, 
mother of William the Conqueror. 
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We may, perhaps, arrive at a solution 
pedigree :— 


of the problem from the following sketch 


A noble Danish knight. 





'; 
Herfast (Planché, ‘ The Conqueror 
and his Raids teed i. 190 


Osberne Fitz-Herfast, Dapifer to Duke Robert. 
Assassinated in 1040 (Round’s ‘Studies in 
Peerage and eae History,’ 205). 


William Fitz-Osberne. 
At Battle of Senlac. 
Slain in Flanders, 22 Feb., 1071. 


-_ 


(Planché, *. i. 179.) 


Adela = 
(Banks’s ‘ Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage,’ iii. 352). 


If we eliminate Raynald, and make John 
the son of Fulbert, the whole pedigree, it 
will be noticed, would be upset. No mention 
is made by Planché in his above-mentioned 


work of John, Lord of Croy, having been | 


present at the Battle of Senlac, though his 
father-in-law, William Fitz - Osberne, is 
named as being there. Had John been 
Arlotte’s brother, one might have expected 


that he would be found present at the | 


battle in the train of his nephew, William 
the Conqueror. Apparently he was not, 
and I think his absence may mean that he 
only came over with William on the return 
of the latter from his visit to Normandy in 
1067. If this supposition is correct, it would 
account for no mention being made by 
Planché of his presence at Senlac. 


Taking all the circumstances into con- | 


Raynald 


John, Lord of Croy. 


| 
Gunnora==Richard I., Duke of Normandy, 
ram | +960. 

ib. 





Fulbert, Chamberlain Richard II., Duke 
to Duke Robert, of Normandy, 
afterwards , of Croy. +1026. 





Arlotte, mistress of Robert IT., 
Duke of Normandy, 
by whom he had 


William the Conqueror, 
$1087. 


| (tedio affecta) by this arrangement, and 


married John de Grey without royal licence, 
whereon he was fined 500 marks (Exc. Rot. 
Fin., ii. 119), but made his peace for 50 
marks. In 1256 Joan died, and John de 
| Grey misbehaved himself at her funeral 
(parum exhibuit honoris et reuerencie); thus 
| the Dunstable chronicler (‘ Ann. em iii. 





| 182, 202). G 
| Rolla, or Fulbert, had a son John, 
| Lord de Croy, who married Adela, 


| daughter and coheir of Wm. Fitz Osbert, 
|}and had issue Sir Arnold de Grey, Lord 

of Water Eaton, &c. He married Joan, 
|daughter and heir of James, Lord of 
| Pont de Arche, and had a son Anschetil 
| de Grai, who held several manors in 1086. 
| His son Richard de Grey, benefactor to 


sideration, I venture to suggest that John, | Eynsham Abbey in 1110, married Mabilia, 
Lord of Croy, was grandson, and not son, of |and had as heir Anschetil de Gray, who 


Fulbert, Lord of Croy. 
Francis H. REtTon. 


9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Mr. Patrick Gray should not trust to 
“books of the peerage”; they have led 
him to this—that John de Grey, who married 
in 1251, was grandson of a holder of lands 
in 1086, whose father-in-law died in 1155. 
Leaving these interesting instances of lon- 
gevity aside, Paulinus Peyvre of Toddington, 
co. Beds, died about 1250-51, and the 
marriage of his widow Joan was given to 
Stephen de Salinis (Pat. R. Hen. III., Rolls 
Series, iv. 104). Joan was distinctly bored 


|married Eva, daughter of Baldwin de 
| Redvers, whose son and heir, Henry de 
| Grey, had a grant of Turrock, Essex, from 
|Richard I. in 1194. He married Isolda, 
niece and coheir of Robert Bardolph. Their 
/ second son, John de Grey of Eaton, Bucks, 
was Justice of Chester in 1248, and died 
| 1265, having married Emma, daughter and 
| heir of Geoffrey de Glanville. 

This, briefly, is the information required 
by Mr. Patrick Gray. Should he desire 
' further information, I shall be pleased to 
assist him. Harry QUILTER. 
' 159, St. Saviour’s Road East, Leicester. 
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Honywoop Famity: KEntTIsH PETITION 
(11 8S. viii. 129).—Filmer Honywood was 
elected for Steyning in 1774, and again in 
1780, when he elected to serve for Kent. 
In the latter return he is described as of 
Evington. He continued to sit for Kent 
until 1796. 

In 1802 Filmer Honywood of Linstead, 
Kent, was elected for the county. 

According to Tindal’s continuation of 
Rapin, iii. 473. the Kentish Petition was 
signed inter alios by above twenty justices 
of the peace. 

Twenty-one years earlier there were two 
Honywoods, viz., Sir William Honywood, 
Bart., and Sir Philip Honywood, who were 
justices of the peace for Kent. See ‘A 
Catalogue of the Names of His Majesties 
Justices of the Peace,’ carefully collected by 
S. N., Esquire, 1680. 

Sir William was the second Baronet. He 
died in 1748, aged 94, and was succeeded 
by his grandson John, who married secondly 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Edward Filmer, 
third Baronet (G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Baronet- 
age,’ lili. 90-91). Filmer Honywood was the 
eldest son of this marriage. 

“He is now [c. 1798] of Markshall, in Essex, 
and is unmarried, having been M.P. for this 
county in the last two successive parliaments, 
and 1s the present owner of this estate.”— 
Hasted’s ‘ History....of Kent,’ 2nd ed., vol. v., 
1798, p. 437. 

“This county ” must mean Kent. 

Sir William was M.P. for Canterbury, 
1685-98. 

Many Honywoods have sat in Parliament. 
The first appearing in the Blue-books of 
Members of Parliament is Alanus Honywode, 
one of the representatives of Hythe, 1392-3. 

Probably Filmer Honywood, M.P., was 
desirous that his portrait should show his 
connexion by descent with the Kentish 
Petition. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE MARQUESSATE OF LINCOLNSHIRE 
(11 S. viii. 46, 111).—I am much obliged to 
Mr. E. A. Fry for the words of the letters 
patent of 1572. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the earldom is that of the county 
of Lincoln. 

When the Cavendish earldom of Devon- 
shire was created, the earldom held by the 
Courtenays was supposed to be extinct. 

After reading the opinions of the law 
lords in the Norfolk peerage case, I quite 
agree with Mr. F. W. Reap that I was wrong 
In suggesting that the validity of the mar- 
quessate might possibly be impugned—that 
is, 80 long as the House of Lords follows the 
lawyers. I should think, however, that if 
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the Crown were to indulge in a duplication 
of titles on a large scale—e.g., by creating 
marquessates of Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, Somersetshire, &c.—the peers 
would probably make a stand. 

In the feudal period two earls of a county 
would have been as impossible, I think, as 
two kings of England, although there might 
be rival claimants in both cases; and if 
this view were still accepted, it might have 
been put forward, as a fairly arguable propo- 
sition, that the earldom and marquessate of a 
county could not be held by different persons. 

The date of the creation of the earldom 
of Norfolk is uncertain, but apparently it 
was between August, 1140, and February, 
1141 (‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 50), not 
** 1135.” G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Two Poems WANTED (11 S. viii. 129).— 
The second of the two poems asked for by 
Mr. E. A. JOHNSON is, of course, the song 
by Rogero in ‘ The Rovers ; or, The Double 
Arrangement,’ in No. 30 of The Anti- 
Jacobin, often reprinted in ‘ Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin.’ My copy of the latter is the 
sixth edition, as I learn from the label on 
the back, the title-page being missing. 

JoHn R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The ‘‘ song of one eleven years in prison” 
is no doubt Rogero’s song in ‘ The Rovers’ : 
Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen,— 
-niversity of Gottingen ; 
and so on for five more verses. I would 
suggest to the librarians of the University of 
Adelaide and the Public Library of that city 
to buy copies of ‘The Poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin,’ with notes by Charles Edmunds, 
1852. There is also ‘‘Selections from the 
Anti-Jacobin, together with some Later 
Poems by George Canning, edited by Lloyd 
Sanders, Methuen, 1904.”” Wm. H. PEET. 


A reprint of this “song” is included in 
‘Burlesque Plays and Poems,’ edited for 
“The Universal Library ’’ by Henry Morley 
(Routledge, 1885). THomas BAYNE. 


Canning’s lines are easily accessible in 
the cheap ‘‘ Minerva Library” edition of 
Locker-Lampson’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum.’ In 
the ‘ Life of Crabbe,’ chap. vii., there is an 
amusing account of Crabbe’s son, when a 
boy, being stirred to tears by hearing this 
poem read aloud by his father. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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I know nothing of L. E. Aveline’s verses, 
but your correspondent will easily come face 
to face with Canning’s in Morley’s ‘ Shorter 
English Poems,’ p. 432. The gentleman 
who suffered eleven years in captivity for 
the sake of Matilda Pottingen was Rogero 
in ‘The Rovers,’ a parody of Schiller’s 
‘Robbers’ and of Goethe’s ‘Stella,’ due 
to the humour of Canning, Ellis, and Frere. 

St. SwiTHIn. 

Canning’s ‘ University of Géttingen’ is 
printed in ‘Cassell’s Penny Readings,’ 
vol. i. p. 353, published by Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin, London (1867). 

THos. WHITE, 


[C. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


“Ask’’=TartT (11 S. viii. 126).—This 
word is quite familiar to me as denoting 
sour, usually with the added notion of 
astringency. I should say that crab apples 
or modern red ink were ‘“ask.’? See Pea- 
cock’s ‘ Glossary,’ which shows various appli- 
ations of it, and defines it as ‘‘ harsh to the 
touch or taste ; astringent, sour, sharp.” 

J. T. F. 


Winterton, Lines. 


See ‘E.D.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Hask,’ adj. 3, and 
“Lincolnshire and the Danes,’ by G. S. 
Streatfeild, 1884, Glossary, p. 315, s.v. ‘‘ Ask 
or hask=harsh to the senses, e.g., of ale, 
wind, sound.’ In the latter work the Ox- 
ford ‘Icelandic Dict.’ is quoted, in which 
Eng. hask is compared to O.N. héski and 
heskr ; but the author suggests that it may 
be a local pronunciation of “‘ harsh, which is 
a Scandinavian loan-word (Dan. harsk). 
See Skeat, ‘Etym. Dict.’” Jamieson’s 
* Dict.’ suggests O.N. karskr (pron. kaskr) ; 
and I would also mention another O.N. 
word, betskr, and Danish and Swedish besk, 
acid. In Shetland ask means haze, mist, 
drizzling rain; and Jakobsen in his ‘ Ord- 
bog’ suggests the deriv. O.N. aska—in its 
fundamental meaning, dust—with which he 
compares Orkney ask, (1) dust, (2) drizzle, 
(3) fine snowflakes, and Swedish askregn, 
drizzling rain. The word for mist or sea- 
fog in Lincolnshire is harr, which Streatfeild 
suggests is O.N. tr, drizzling rain, which 
occurs in Shetland as urek, with the same 
meaning. ALFRED W. JOHNSTON. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


A servant whom I knew many years ago 
frequently used the work ‘“‘ ask,” but never, 
as far as my memory serves, in the sense of 
“tart ’ and as applied to taste. It was in 
matters of touch that she found it useful. 





Thus she would say that a new material, 
such as Hessian linen or coarse worsted, was 
“ask,” and this ‘“askness”’ disappeared 
when the material was softened by wear or 
by washing. Also she would say that the 
water first boiled in the copper, after the 
copper had been newly lime-washed, was 
“ask.” It always seemed to me to be a 
word used as an equivalent to “ harsh,” and 
I imagined it to be a corruption of that word. 
EpitH M. ScATTERGOOD. 


This word, with illustrations of its use, is 
given on p. 15 of Peacock’s ‘ Gloss of 
Manley and Corringham Words’ (2nd ed., 
1889), and also in ‘A Glossary of Words 
used in South-West Lincolnshire,’ by the 
Rev. R. E. G. Cole (1886). As both glos- 
saries were subsequently incorporated in 
the ‘ E.D.D.,’ the word (in the form ‘‘ Hask ”’) 
will be found on p. 76 of vol. ii. 

A. C. C. 


This is a very common word in Lincoln- 
shire, and frequently occurs in the following 
taunt: ‘‘ You re as ask as vinegar.” 

J. C. H. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 

[PRoF. G. C. MOORE SMITH, MR. OLIVER HESLOP, 
Mr. THOMAS RATCLIFFE, B. L., and St. SwWITHIN 
—who mentions that the word is as well known 
in Yorkshire as in Lincolnshire, and that Wright’s 
‘ Dialect Dictionary’ has ‘‘ ask”’ in the Supple- 
ment—also thanked for replies.] 


Lacis oR Finet-Work (11 S. viii. 108).— 


Et lors, sous vos lacis 4 mille fenestrages 
Raiseuls et poinct couppés et tous vos clairs 
ouvrages. Jean Goddard, 1588. 


“ Lacis, espéce d’ouvrage de fil ou de soie fait 

en forme de filet ou de réseuil, dont les brins 
étaient entrelacez les uns dans les autres.’’— 
‘ Dict.’ d’Ant. Furetiére, 1684. 
The lacis of the sixteenth century, done on 
a network ground (réseau), was identical 
with the opus araneum, or spider-work, of 
Continental writers, the “ darned netting,” 
or modern filet brodé @ reprises of the French 
embroideries. 

The ground consisted of a network of 
square meshes, on which was worked the 
pattern, sometimes cut out of linen and 
appliqué, but more usually darned with 
stitches, like tapestry. This darning-work 
was easy of execution, and the stitches being 
regulated by counting the meshes, effective 
geometric patterns could be reproduced. 
Altarcloths, baptismal napkins, as well as 
bed coverlets and tablecloths, were deco- 
rated with these squares of net embroidery. 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum there 
are several gracefully designed borders to 
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silk table-covers in this work, made both of 
white and coloured threads, and of silk of 
various shades. The ground, as we learn 
from a poem on lacis affixed to the pattern- 
book of ‘“‘ Milour Mignerak,” was made by 
beginning a single stitch, and increasing a 
stitch on each side until the required size 
was obtained. If a strip or long border was 
to be made, the netting was continued to its 
prescribed length, and then finished off by 
reducing a stitch on each side till it was 
decreased to one, as garden nets are made 
at the present day. 

This plain netted ground was called réseau, 
rézel, rézeutl, and was much used for bed- 
eurtains, valances, &c. When the réseau 
was decorated with a pattern it was termed 
lacis, or darned netting, the Italian punto 
ricamato a maglia quadra, and, combined with 
point-coupé, was much used for bed-furniture. 
It appears to have been much employed for 
church-work for the sacred emblems. The 
lamb and the pelican are frequently repre- 
sented. 

The armorial shield of the family, coronets, 
monograms, the beasts of the Apocalypse, 
with fleurs-de-lis and sacrés cceurs, for the 
most part adorned those pieces destined for 
the use of the Church. If, on the other hand, 
intended for a pall, death’s-heads, cross- 
bones, and tears, with the sacramental cup, 
left no doubt of the destination of the 
article. Vide Mrs. Palliser, ‘History of 
Lace,’ chap. ii., on ‘ Cut-Work.’ 

Tom JONES. 


JAMES LACKINGTON THE BOOKSELLER 
(11 S. viii. 125).—If I am not mistaken, the 
book entitled ‘‘ Lackington’s Confessions 
....by Allan Macleod, Esq. B. Crosby & 
Co., 1804,” is not by Lackington at all, but 
was written in ridicule of the book by him, 
of which the following is the title :— 

““ The Confessions of J. Lackington, late Book- 
seller, at the Temple of the Muses, in a Series of 
Letters to a Friend. To which are added, Two 
Letters on the Bad Consequences of Having 
Daughters educated at Boarding Schools.” 

My copy—the second edition—bears the 
imprint “London: Printed and Sold by 
Richard Edwards, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
for the Author. 1804.” Opposite the 
title-page I find I had copied out in manu- 
script the title-page of the book mentioned 
by Mr. ABRAHAMS, to which I have added: 
“Written in ridicule of Lackington’s book. 
Partly im verse. A very futile perform- 
ance.” I presume this is based upon my 
having seen a copy of the book at the 
British Museum, but I cannot now say. 

W. H. Pret. 





Crovet (11 S. viii. 109, 156).—Clouet 
was in the Duke of Newcastle’s service as 
early as 1742, leaving him some time before 
1753 to become maitre d’hétel to the spend- 
thrift Earl of Albemarle, then Ambassador 
at Paris. This nobleman died in 1754, 
and before the publication of Verral’s book 
in 1759 Clouet entered the household of the 
Maréchal Richelieu in the same capacity, 
beyond which point in his career I have not 
followed him. 

Clouet was the leading chef of his time. 
Walpole mentions him twice in his Letters 
(ed. Toynbee), and once in The World, and 
Gray in the line quoted at the first reference 
above. His name also appears in the 
letter to the Duke of Grafton about Fielding’s 
‘Miss Lucy in Town.’ In all these cases he 
is referred to not so much as an individual 
as the temporary type of the extravagant, 
highly paid ‘“ prince of the kitchen ” which 
only the highest stratum of the nobility 
could keep. That he was extravagant 
Verral, in the account of Clouet which pre- 
cedes his recipes, is at pains to contradict. 
Nevertheless, one reads in the press of the 
time the story of his boiling down twenty- 
five Westphalian hams for the sake of the 
half-pint of quintessence thereby obtained, 
and other similar stories of him were current. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s Sussex seats 
were Halland in East Hoathly and Bishop- 
stone Place, near Seaford, both demolished 
and disparked at about the end of the 
eighteenth century. (Stammer was, and 
still is, the residence of a younger line of 
the Pelham family, now represented by the 
Earl of Chichester.) But, though Clouet 
doubtless officiated in the country when 
the Duke visited Sussex for any length of 
time, his culinary reputation must have 
been made at Newcastle House, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. It is not so much the proximity 
of the Duke’s country seats to Lewes as 
the fact that the Verral family were sup- 
porters of the Pelham interests, and enjoyed 
(to no inconsiderable extent) the Duke’s 
private and official patronage, that accounts 
for Verral entering the ducal kitchen to 
learn his trade ; and he is quite as likely to 
have done so in London as in the country. 

William Verral was a son of Richard 
Verral, master of ‘“‘The White Hart” Inn 
at Lewes, and was born in 1715. His father 
died in 1737, and then or soon after (at any 
rate before 1740) he succeeded to the same 
establishment, remaining there until his 
death—a bankrupt—in 1761. There is at 
least one other copy of his ‘ Complete System 
of Cookery ’ besides the one which belonged 
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to Gray that has an extrinsic value—one 
that was given by Thomas Moore to Mrs. 
Piozzi, in which the latter wrote that she 
was acquainted with the author. 

For the compilation of these notes—brief, 
because I hope to deal more fully both with 
Clouet and with the Verrall family else- 
where—I am indebted to the works cited 
and to the Pelham papers in the British 
Museum. PERCEVAL Lucas. 

Rackham, Sussex. 


THE SECOND FoLio OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
Puays, 1632 (11 S. viii. 141).—The copy 
of the Second Folio of Shakespeare now 
in the library of this College, where it 
has been for about seventy years, has the 
imprint ‘‘ Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot.’’ and 
** starre-ypointed ” in the Epitaph. The leaf 
on which Milton’s lines are printed is thicker 
than the leaves which immediately precede 
and succeed, but is certainly not thicker 
than, if so thick as, the title-page with 
Shakespeare’s portrait. I send this in case 
any one thinks it worth while to make a list 
of all the copies which have “ starre- 
ypointed.” JoHN R. MaGRatu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


In acknowledging the bibliographical in- 
terest of SrR Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE’S 
note, I may perhaps be permitted to point 
out that it is scarcely accurate to say that 
“the New York Public Library seems to 
possess all the known editions of the 1632 
Second Folio of the Shakespeare plays,” with 
one exception. The Second Folio is synony- 
mous with the second edition, and there 
cannot be editions of an edition. There 
may be several issues, and several variations, 
and in the case of the Second Folio these 
variations consist of variant imprints. It 
would appear that five booksellers—Robert 
Allot, William Aspley, John Smethwick, 
Richard Hawkins, and Richard Meighen— 
commissioned the printer Thomas Cotes to 
strike off a number of copies of Shake- 
speare’s plays, which were allotted in un- 
equal quantities to each of the subscribers. 
Of these subscribers Robert Allot, although 
in the colophon he modestly enters his name 
last, took undoubtedly by far the largest 
number of copies, as not only are those with 
his imprint much the most common, but 
his original title-page had to be reprinted. 
There are therefore six variations of the 
title-page: two with Allot’s imprint, and 
four others bearing respectively the imprints 
of Aspley, Hawkins, Meighen, and Smeth- 
wick. It is interesting to learn, on the autho- 
rity of a bibliographer of such distinction 








as Mr. Wilberforce Eames, that the Lenox 
copy of the Second Folio (Robert Allot) 
possesses a cancel leaf, as does also a copy 
with Aspley’s imprint in Sir E. DuRNING- 
LAWRENCE'S possession. This cancel leaf 
was evidently printed after the book had 
been placed on sale, and was issued to pur- 
chasers in the same way as cancel leaves are 
occasionally issued at the present day. 

Milton’s epithet—whether ypointing or 
ypointed — presents undoubted difficulties. 
The former is ungrammatical, while the 
latter is rather meaningless. It is, more- 
over, a detestable barbarism. The Anglo- 
Saxon prefix ge—M.E. y—-should, of course, 
be used only with words of Anglo-Saxon, 
or at least Teutonic, origin. Yclept and 
yclad may pass muster, but the use of the 
prefix with French words, like “ point”? and 
** chain,” is a solecism of which only a great 
poet would dare to be guilty. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 





GUIDO DELLE COLONNE IN ENGLAND: 
L. F. Smpson (11 S. vii. 509; vil. 72).— 
As the quotation from Miss Bateson’s 
‘Medieval England’ given at the latter 
reference says nothing about Guido’s pre- 
sence in England, the following passage 
from Tiraboschi may be of interest :-— 

*T/Oudin [‘De Script. Eccl.,’ t. iii. p. 581} 
aggiugne, e avealo gid accennato il Vossio (‘ De 
Histor. Lat.,’ l. ii. ec. 60) che Giovanni Boston 
monaco in Inghilterra nel secolo xiv. in un suo 
Catalogo di Scrittori ecclesiastici, di cui con- 
servansi alcune copie in quel regno, racconta che 
Odoardo re d’Inghilterra tornando Vanno 1273 
dalla guerra sacra, approdato in Sicilia e trovatovi 
Guido, fu preso per tal maniera dal sapere e dall’ 
ingegno che in lui conobbe, che seco condusselo in 
Inghilterra.”-—‘ Storia della Lett. Ital.,’ vol. iv. 
(1823), p. 481. 

In the brief notice of Guido de Columpnis 
printed in Tanner’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannico- 
Hibernica,’ p. xxxii, from the ‘ Catalogus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiz’ of Boston Buriensis, 
nothing is said about this visit to England. 

Can any one supply the words in the 
‘Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiz ’ on which 
the statement is based ? 

EpwWArp BENSLY. 


‘THE FrvITLESS PRECAUTION’ (118. viii. 
89, 152).—According to H. Koerting, ‘ Ge- 


schichte des Franzésischen Romans im 
XVII. Jahrhundert,’ 1891, vol. ii. p. 229, 
Searron’s romance is taken from the ‘ No- 


velas Ejemplares y Amorosas’ (‘ El prevenido 
engafiado’) of Dotia Maria de Zayas (Barce- 
lona, José Giralt, 1637). 
A. CoLLtincwoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
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S. Prennincton (11 S. viii. 130).—The 
following works by the same author-are in 
the Reading-Room in the British Museum :— 

‘Letters on different Subjects....amongst 
which are interspers’d the adventures of Alphonso 
after the destruction of Lisbon,’ by the Author 
of ‘An Unfortunate Mother’s Advice to her 
Absent Daughters ’ (signed S. P., i.e. Lady Sarah 
Pennington), 2nd edit., 4 vols., London, 1767. 

‘An Unfortunate Mother’s Advice to her Absent 
Daughters, in a letter to Miss Pennington’ 
(signed in MS., S. Pennington), London, 1761. 
2nd edit., London, 1761. 3rd edit. (corrected), 
London, 1761. 5th edit. (corrected by the Author), 
London, 1770; and other editions entitled ‘ In- 
structions fora Young Lady,’ London, 1773; ‘The 
Young Lady’s Parental Monitor,’ &c., London, 
1790; and ‘A Mother’s Advice to her Absent 
Daughters, with an Additional Letter on the 
Management ....of Infant Children,’ 8th edit., 
London, 1817. 

The author would probably be Sarah, 
daughter of Jno. Moore of Somerset, who 
married Sir Joseph Pennington, 4th Bart. 
She died, 1783, at Fulmer, Middlesex, and 
had three daughters, viz., Jane, Margaret, 
and Catharine. E. PENNINGTON. 


LANCASHIRE SOBRIQUETS (11 S. viii. 125). 
—May I venture to correct St. SwiTHIN ? 
A Rochdale man is never called a “ Bulldog,” 
but has long been described as a ‘“‘ Rachda 
Felly.””. The word was often used by 
“Tim Bobbin ” (John Collier) as a synonym 
for a man in his ‘ View of the Lancashire 
Dialect,’ first published in 1746: for ex- 
ample, “‘I met a fattish Felley in a blackish 
Wigg,” “A good deed, Tummus, that wur 
no ill Felly.”. A very humorous pamphlet 
—which went through several editions—was 
written by Oliver Ormerod of Rochdale, 
entitled :— 

**O ful, tru, un partikler okewnt o’ bwoth wat 
aw seed....we gooin to Th’ Greyt Eggshibisun 
e Lundun....kontaining loikewoise a Dikshun- 
ayre....forthoose ar noan fur’ larn’t, be O Felley 
fro Rachdi.” 

This was published in 1851, and is now 
scarce. 

As a modern example of the use of the 
word, I may mention that, going along a 
Rochdale street a week or two ago, I saw a 
small child (four or five years old) perched 
on the top of a wall. As I approached him 
he called out, “ Hey, felley, lift me down.” 
I lifted him down. 

Has the sobriquet of Bury been recorded ? 
They were called ‘“‘ Bury Muffs.” 

Henry FIsHWICcK. 


May be added “‘ Bury Muffs”’ ; also ‘‘ Ros- 
sendale Potballs,’’ of whom I am one. 
HENRY GRAY. 
Acton. 


SEVEN SprINGS, COBERLEY (11 S. viii. 148). 
—tThe letters T. S. E. are the initials of a 
well-known writer of Greek and Latin verse, 
Thomas Saunders Evans, formerly Canon of 
Durham. and Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity. A small volume of his composi- 
tions, with a memoir, has been published by 
the Cambridge University Press. 

Epwarp BENSLY., 

The initials of Canon T. 8S. Evans, pre- 
viously a master in Rugby School, were 
very familiar at the foot of “fair copies” 
of Latin and Greek translations at Cam- 
bridge some years ago; and I think many 
of his compositions are to be found in 
‘Sabrine Corolla.’ G.C. Moore Smrru. 


FritH, SILHOUETTE ARTIST (11 S. viii. 
149).—I have a silhouette of my maternal 
grandmother by Frith. The likeness was 
taken in Limerick, and probably only a few 
years before her death, which occurred in 
July, 1848. I believe that in those days 
silhouette artists used to move about from 
town to town, so perhaps it may be by the 
same Mr. Frith who was afterwards in Scot- 
land. ALFRED MOLOoNY. 

48, Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W. 

I have a silhouette by this artist signed 
“ Frith, 1848." He was then in Glasgow. 
He drew caricatures also, one being a large 
cartoon in ridicule of a popular Glasgow 
preacher. G. W. C. 


‘* THE COMMON DAMN’D SHUN HIS SOCIETY ”’ 
(11 S. viii. 126).—It is strange indeed that 
one of the most “splendid passages ’’ from 
@ poem once so popular as Blair’s ‘ Grave’ 
should have been so generally forgotten. 
It is noticeable that Blair’s argument against 
suicide, though evidently written with 
Hamlet’s soliloquies in mind, runs cn 
different lines. He refers to no definite 
divine prohibition (is there one ?), nor, 
except by implication, in the lines 
Those only are the brave who keep their ground, 
And keep it to the last, 
to the cowardice of the act. He bases the 
argument on the double ground of natural 
instinct and a sense of duty, clenching it 
with a strong affirmation of the impiety of 
rushing ‘‘ in a rage” 

Into the presence of our Judge ; 
Asif we challenged Him to do his worst, 
I write, however, to ask whether there 
ever was ground for speaking of suicide 
as peculiarly ‘our island’s shame,” as 
he does. Chambers says that suicide is 
much commoner in _ Protestant than 





in Catholic countries, but states that 
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the percentage of cases is lower in England 
and English-speaking countries than in 
others in which Protestantism is the preva- 
lent religion. If this was always so, Blair’s 
assertion that we are in this matter “‘ the 
reproach of neighbouring states” is not 
justifiable. 

Blair has, by the way, another line once 
familiar, but now forgotten. Everybody 
remembers Campbell’s 

Like angels’ visits, few and far between, 
but not many, I fancy, know its source in 
Blair’s 
Visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between, 
itself an echo from a still earlier poet. 
Cc. C. B. 


CALDECOTT’s ‘ THREE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN ” 
(11 S. viii. 148)—For some notes on this 
see Palatine Note-Book, vol. i. pp. 11, 31, 
and 197. R. 8S. B. 


Battap oF “ BoLDHANG’EM” (11 S. 
viii. 108).—The fragments which remain in 
the memory of Mr. A. McDowatu belong 
to an old ballad of which many variants 
survive. The subject is treated by the late 
Prof. Child in his monumental work, ‘ The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ under 
the head of ‘ Lamkin’ (vol. ii. p. 320). The 
story, in Prof. Child’s words, is briefly this : 

‘* The lord, having occasion to leave his family, 
fears mischief from the man whom he has 
wronged,* and enjoins his wife to keep the castle 
well fastened. Precautions are taken, but never- 
theless his enemy effects an entrance through 
some aperture that has not been secured, or by 
connivance with a nurse. Most of the servants 
are away. To get at the lady, Lamkin, as we 
may call him, by advice of the nurse, inflicts some 
hurt on the babe in the cradle, stabbing it, or 
‘ nipping ’ it, and its cries bring the mother down. 
The lady proffers large sums of gold to save her 
life, but Lamkin does not care for gold now. He 
gloats over his opportunity, and bids the nurse, 
or a maid-servant, or even one of the daughters 
of the house, to scour a silver basin to hold the 
lady’s noble blood. The lord has a presentiment 
of calamity at home, and returning, finds his 
house red with the blood of his wife and child. 
Lamkin is hanged, or burned, or boiled in a pot 
full of lead. The nurse is burned, or hanged, or 
boiled in a caldron.”’ 

Prof. Child gives no fewer than twenty- 
one variants from printed or manuscript 
sources, in all of which the story is sub- 
stantially the same. The hero, if he deserves 
such a title, is generally called “‘ Lamkin ” 
or ‘‘ Lammikin,”’ but sometimes ‘‘ Lambert 
Linkin,” ‘“ Balinkin,’” ‘‘ Lamer  Linkin,”’’ 

* Most of the versions describe Lamkin as a 


mason, who built the lord’s castle, but never got 
paid for the work. 








* Bold Lambkin,”’ and ‘ Bold Rankin.” 
From this last to “‘ Boldhang’em ”’ is not a 
far step. Copies of the ballad will be 
found in the following accessible books : 
Jamieson’s ‘ Popular Ballads,’ i. 176 ; White- 
law’s ‘ Book of Scottish Ballads,’ p. 246; 
Maidment’s ‘New Book of Old Ballads,’ 
p- 73; Finlay’s ‘Scottish Ballads,’ ii. 45, 
55; and Allingham’s ‘ Ballad Book,’ pp. 
xxxiii, 297. A Northumbrian version will 
be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2 S. ii. 324, and a 
Northamptonshire one in 4 8. ii. 281. The 
ballad seems to have travelled all over 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, as, among 
others, Mr. Child gives a Killarney version. 
W. F. PripEavx. 
(Mr. M. H. Dopps and Mr. W. Percy MERRICK 
also thanked for replies. ] 


HickEY AND ALEXANDER, DRAUGHTSMEN 
to Lorp MAcAaRTNEY’S CHINESE Em- 
Bassy, 1793 (11 S. viii. 125).—I have here 
a series of water-colour drawings made 
on board the Lion, signed ‘“‘T. H.,’’ so it 
may be presumed these are by Mr. Thomas 
Hickey, “ Portrait Painter,” who accom- 
panied Lord Macartney. 

Your correspondent doubts if any one 
has ever seen a drawing by Hickey. 

Francis EDWARDS. 

83, High Street, Marylebone, W. 


StREET-NAMES (11 S. viii. 90, 158).—To 
the short lists given at the above references 
may be added Mr. G. M. Fraser’s ‘ Aberdeen 
Street-Names: their History, Meaning, and 
Personal Association’ (Aberdeen, W. Smith 
& Sons). An interesting review of this 
appeared in The Athenceum of 29 April, 1911. 

BENJ. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


WARREN OF OTTERY ST. Mary, DEVON 
(11 S. viii. 148).—In reply to R. E. B., I 
have for some time been engaged in making 
a transcript of the Registers of Ottery St. 
Mary, which are in course of publication by 
the Devon and Cornwall Record Socicty. 
The name Saunders occurs frequently in the 
seventeenth century, but I know nothing of 
this family. H. TapPLey-SoPer. 

Museum and Public Library, Exeter. 


DOowNDERRY (11 S. vii. 168; viii. 32, 
117, 158).—W. S. B. H. is informed that the 
quotation is from Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Words 
and Places,’ second edition, revised and 
enlarged, p. 468 (Macmillan & Co., 1865). 
The words are: ‘‘ From the Erse dotre, an 
oak, we deduce the names of Derry and 
Kildare.” Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Motes on Books. 


Survey of London.—Vol. IV. Chelsea. Part II. 
(London County Council.) 


Mr. WALTER H. GopFrey in his Preface states 
that this volume completes the records of the 
parish of Chelsea and all its existing buildings 
erected before the year 1800, save only the Royal 
Hospital and the Old Church. These will be 
described, with the monuments in the various 
burial-grounds of the parish, in a subsequent 
volume. 

The historical and descriptive letter-press is 
subservient to the drawings and photographs 
which constitute the actual Survey, and we 
should think that there are but few parishes 
where such large collections have been made. 
The illustrations in this part are only a selection 
from those in the hands of the Council. Mr. 
Randall Davies, Mr. J. Henry Quinn, and Mr. 
Philip Norman, who are among those who have 
valuable collections of materials relating to 
Chelsea, are thanked for the generous help they 
have given. 

With the exception of Hampstead and St. 
John’s Wood, no district of Greater London is 
fuller of literary and artistic associations than 
Chelsea. Sir Thomas More lived at Beaufort 
House for fourteen vears, until his attainder in 
1535. ‘‘ He loved to escape from London and 
from the Court, and to give himself up to his 
family and his own literary pursuits in his Chelsea 
home”; and here he entertained many friends, 
among whom were Erasmus and Holbein. 

At Arch House resided for fifteen years Bishop 
Fletcher, and one of his younger sons, John the 
dramatist, must have spent the greater portion 
of his early life there. He was seventeen when 
his father died in 1596. 

Coming to later years, we must place first of all 
Thomas Carlyle, who on leaving Craigenputtock 


found himself, on the 24th of May, 1834, in Lon-. 


don, ‘‘ with astonishment seeking houses.’ He 
walked ‘till his feet were lamed under him,” 
then discovered 24, Cheyne Row, the house in 
which he was to live and die. 

Whistler, always on the move, lived at 101, 
Cheyne Walk, in 1863. From 1866 to 1878 he 
was at 96, Cheyne Walk. Thence he moved to 
the White House in Tite Street, built for him by 
Godwin. He did not stay there long, but: took 
a new studio at 14, Tite Street. In 1890 he 
moved to 21, Cheyne Walk, going thence to Paris. 
He retained his old love for Chelsea, however, 
and returned there, dying at 72, Cheyne Walk. 
This house adjoined on the west that occupied 
for seven years by Thomas Faulkner, author of 
‘Memorials of Chelsea.’ Faulkner lodged with 
the widow of W. Lewis, the bookbinder and friend 
of Smollett, and tells us that ‘‘ Lewis was por- 
trayed in ‘ Roderick Random ’ in the character of 
Strap the barber.” 

At 93, Cheyne Walk, on the 29th of September, 
1810, Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson (afterwards 
Gaskell) was born. No. 98, Cheyne Walk, was 
the home of Brunel and his only son from before 
1811 until after 1826. At 10, Upper Cheyne Row, 
Leigh Hunt lived from 1832 to 1840. Carlyle 
has described the house, with its litter and dust, 
ragged carpets and rickety chairs, as excelling “all 


you have ever read of—a poetical Tinkerdom, 
without parallel even in literature.” At 215, 
King’s Road, Dr. Arne, the composer of ‘ Rule, 
Britannia,’ lived. The house is now occupied 
by Miss Ellen Terry (Mrs. James Carew). 

At Belle Vue House, 92, Cheyne Walk, Beaver 
records, lived William Bell Scott, painter and 
poet, and friend of Rossetti. The house was then 
a veritable museum, and contained a great 
number of pictures by contemporary artists. 
These were sold by auction in December, 1889. 
To the house further along, No. 119, Turner 
came, seeking change of air, and when the land- 
lady, feeling doubtful about the little shabby 
man who was inquiring for lodgings, asked for 
references, Turner retorted, ‘“‘My good woman, 
I’ll buy the house outright.” Thornbury 
relates that, in order to conceal his identity, he 
took her name, Booth, ‘“‘ and was known in the 
streets of Chelsea, and all along the shore of the 
Thames, to the street boys as ‘ Puggy Booth.’ 
and by the small tradesmen he was designated 
Admiral Booth, for the popular notion was that 
he was an old admiral in reduced circumstances.”’ 
Up to his very last illness Turner would often 
rise at daybreak and go on the roof to see the 
sunrise: it is said that the balustrade still there. 
was erected by him. In Thornbury’s Life of him 
is a picture of the attic in which he died, with the- 
winter morning sun shining upon his face as he- 
lay in bed: the blind had been drawn up so- 
that the sun’s beams might be shed upon the 
dying artist, who passed away on the 19th of’ 
December, 1851. 

Of Beaufort House little remains but the garden: 
walls. One relic is now at Chiswick: the stone- 
gateway designed by Inigo Jones, “ probably- 
the one shown in Kip’s view as opening on to: 
King’s Road.” It was transferred to its present 
site on the destruction of Beaufort House, a 
circumstance commemorated by Pope in the 
following lines :— 

Oh gate, how com’st thou here ? 
I was brought from Chelsea last year, 
Battered with wind and weather ; 
Inigo Jones put me together. 

Sir Hans Sloane 

Let me alone ; 
Burlington brought me hither. 


Argyll House and the adjoining houses were- 
recently threatened with transformation into 
flats, but, thanks to the public spirit of the Rector,. 
Archdeacon Bevan, who refused his consent, 
they have not been included in vanishing Chelsea.. 
Argyll House owes its name to John, fourth Duke 
of Argyll, who lived there during the last two 
years of his life (1769-70). It was built by 
Giacomo Leoni, the Venetian architect. 

Lindsey House is of special interest to the 
Moravians, for it is said to have been renovated 
by Count Zinzendorf in 1752, having been pur-- 
chased by them in the previous year. ‘“ The 
original staircase to the large house has dis-- 
appeared. The wainscoting, which had been 
decorated by Haidt, a German artist, with portraits 
and scenes from Moravian history, was taken away. 
and has been preserved by the Moravians, with 
some of the furniture used during their occupation.”’ 

Particulars are given of the re-erection of 
Crosby Hall on the site of Danvers House. The- 





work was completed in the summer of 1910. 
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The volume contains 103 plates and a plan of 
Chelsea in 1717. The general editors, Sir 
Laurence Gomme and Mr. Philip Norman, and 
all who have co-operated are to be congratulated 
on the production of this important addition to 
the history of Chelsea. 


The Fortnightly Review for September opens 
with a study by M. Maurice Maeterlinck of the 
evidence upon which it may be concluded that 
life persists after death. He deals chiefly with 
the work of the Psychical Research Society, and 
his paper is to have a continuation. Miss Violet 
Hunt gives us, in ‘ Take us the Little Foxes,’ an 
account of the Weinlese in South Germany in 
1911, a characteristic piece of work—the pattern 
(so to put it) strong, the fibre rather coarse. 
Mr. Augustus Ralli’s study of Charlotte Bronté 
is good reading, despite the fact that he has 
not done—what it is hardly possible to do— 
found anything to say about her that a lover 
of the Brontés has not thought of before. Mr. 
Horace B. Samuel writes on Verhaeren’s poetry 
according to the latest convention of criticism 
and gives us a succession of brilliantly composed 
sentences, into which (when things threaten to 
look monotonous) the word ‘‘red” is thrust. 
We liked much Mr. P. P. Howe’s careful and 
suggestive paper on ‘The Plays of Granville 
Barker’; and Mr. W. L. George’s plea in ‘The 
Drama for the Common Man’ is decidedly worth 
attention. Mr. E. A. Baughan writes well on 
*Moussorgsky’s_ Operas.’ The chief political 
papers are Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s ‘ Evolution of 
the English Land System, Part I.’; Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s ‘The Welding of the Empire’; and 
‘The Balance of Power in Europe: Germany’s 
Decline,’ by “‘ Excubitor.” 


THE September number of The Nineteenth 
Century is largely devoted to the consideration 
of practical affairs. Thus Sir Harry Johnston 
has a strong and well-considered article on ‘ The 
Protection of Fauna, Flora, and Scenery,’ a 
matter to which, most reasonably, he would 
have our legislators turn their attention during 
the interval in which party measures await the 
fruition of the Parliament Act. Mr. P. P. Howe, 
writing about ‘ The Circulating Libraries: their 
Complaint and its Cure,’ urges that the middle- 
man—the library—should be abolished, and 
that an association of publishers should deal 
directly with readers. Prof. Lindsay, from the 
late International Medical Congress, describes 
‘The Main Currents of Contemporary Medical 
Thought,’ which, to mention but one line, seem 
setting definitely in the direction of a wider 
propagation of purely medical knowledge among 
the laity. The principal literary articles are 
M. le Pasteur Rey’s rather too lengthy and dis- 
cursive ‘ Romance of John Stuart Mill’ ; Madame 
Longard de Longgarde’s pleasant discussion of 
works by Elizabeth von Heyking, Bloem, and 
Alfons Paquet, entitled ‘ Recent German Fiction ’ ; 
and Mr. Yoshio Markino’s quaint, original, and 
charming essay on ‘ Memory and Imagination.’ 


IN the September Cornhill Magazine military 
interest rather predominates. Sir Edward 
Thackeray contributes the first instalment of 
his ‘ Recollections of the Siege of Delhi,’ which, 
in an ungarnished, straightforward style, give not 
only a picture of the general course of events, 








but a great number of accessory details. Col. 
Callwell’s ‘ Peninsular Battlefields’ is even better 
in the fine anecdotes it gives than in the vigorous 
description of Peninsular actions. Mme. Doro- 
thea Gerard’s ‘ With the Austrians in Italy’ is 
drawn partly from a “ little, much-bleached note- 
book,” the pencilled diary of a young dragoon 
officer, partly from Col. Angeli’s Memoirs, and 
is a good piece of lively writing, full of incident. 
Mr. E. Hilton Young on ‘ Imagination in Child- 
hood’ puts rather neatly childish experiences, 
which, however, cannot be said to be very un- 
usual. The Borrow Commemoration at Norwich 
is described with considerable gusto by Urbanus 
Sylvan. Perhaps the most interesting paper in 
the number is Mr. T. C. Fowle’s ‘ The Tragedy of 
Karbala,’ an account of the Ruz-i-Qatl, or tenth 
day of the festival with which the Shia Moham- 
medans celebrate the death of Hussain at Karbala. 


Folk-Lore. Vol. XXIII. No. 4. (Nutt.) 
THE articles in this number include ‘ Guy Fawkes’ 
Day,’ by Miss Charlotte S. Burne, and ‘ Modern 
Russian Popular Songs,’ by M. Trophimoff. The 
notes on ‘ Cotswold Place-Lore and Customs’ are 
continued. At Randwick, we are told, ‘a rose- 
mary bush will not flourish except in a garden 
where the woman is master of the house.”’ At the 
same place, on the eve of Low Sunday, locally 
known as Wap Sunday, it was customary to elect 
and duck a “‘ mayor.’”’ Local tradition says that 
the custom originated at the building of the 
church some six or seven hundred years ago, 
when “‘ at the supper given to the workmen the 
‘hod ’ man drank to such an excess that he became 
noticeable to the other workmen, who there and 
then took him to the pool and washed him in its 
waters.” The merry-making of the ‘“ Wap” 
was continued over the Wednesday, during which 
time there was feasting and dancing. ‘‘ In 1847 
or 1848 an attempt was made to stop the Wap, but 
it could not be done, as the people of Randwick 
had been granted a charter giving them full per- 
mission to hold it or keep ‘ Lord Mayor’s Day ’ 
(as it is sometimes called), on condition that a 
mayor was elected, and carried in the chair to 
the pool every year. If they failed in this but 
once, the practice could be legally stopped. 
-.-.In 1892 the Wap was held for the last time. 
All the paraphernalia of the mayor’s procession 
was burned a few years ago, except the (quite 
modern) chair of state. The whole thing had 
become a disorderly rabble, but the place it held 
in the affections of Randwick people may be 
gathered from the last request of an old ‘ Wap- 
per’: ‘ Bury me just inside the churchyard wall, 
then I shall hear the Mayor go down.’ ”’ 

There is an excellent portrait of Andrew Lang, 
with facsimile of his characteristic signature. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

E. C. M.—Forwarded. 

















